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ABSTRACT 

P^iculty developmelt programs in colleges and 
universities aust be faulted for TOt having adequate theory , 
employing comprehensive apptoache^r or showing a deep intention. An 
adequate theory of faculty development will involve a sophisi^icated 
understanding of the process of piiDfessionalization and an 
integrating theory of human develo!||ment . Approa>>heSr in terms of 
strategies and tactics, must rfespo|d to the inter«ests and needs of 
^ 'student Sr faculty r and society, D^ep qualitative ofejectives defy 
quantification but rematin unquestionably important. The case for 
facutly development includes the/faculty need to be prepared to work 
with new students in new places; -^p be, made acquainted with 
alternative diodes of teaching anrd ^ea^^fhing, to be more sophisticated 
in their knowledge of the work4ii^s qf the institution^ and to become. 
- more. conscious of the end of - the ol^^rning experienced for which 
o teaching is a means. Behind th4 case for faculty development is the 
concern for institutional survival and for the needs of the larger 
society. Clearly we need, more tfean the psychologf cal-developlnental 
approach, which deals mainly with the strengthening of the 
individual, even as we need more than the administrative-bureaucratic 
a|)proach, which measures development by institutional criteria." 

\ . 
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^ FAtULTY DEVELOPMENT AS HUMAN DEVEUSPM^NT 

■ ■ '/ 

Faculty development7i5rogranis in colleges and universities must be 
faulted for three reasons: first, they do not have adequate theory; 
s^econd, they do not em/loy a comprehensive approach; and third, they 
do not show a deep intention. Bluntly, most faculty de>f^lopment programs 
are superficially conceptualized, parochial in strategies and tactics, 
and' capable of only trivial outcomes. ' / 

An adequate theory of faculty development will have several compo- ^ 
nents^ Involve^i will be a sophisticated understanding of the process of ^ 
professionalization, understood historically, socially, institutionally. 
kl$o involved^ wijl be an integrating theory of human development. The y 
structuralist approach t>o childhood and youth development, as shown in the 
work of PLaget, Erikson, and Kohlberg, must find its counterpart in a thep^)/ 

of adult /development , with\ appropriate applications to faculty. At the 

/' ^ 
J 

Wright institute, Berkeley, Nevitt Sanford and his colleagues are at work 
on theoretical and applied pqircepts of human development within educational 
inst/tutions and for faculty. But the Wright Institute people are excep- 
tions to the prevailing conditiori^and they, as wel,l as the rest of us, need 



alternative formulations from which to choose and on which to base actual 

/ 

/programs . 



( 



IVhilc the conceptualization of a faculty development program should 
he rooted in a theory of human development, approaches to faculty 
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if 

- 2 - ^ ' ^ 

development, in terms of strategies and tactics, should be multiple. ^ 
Only an omnibus approach is good enough. Faculty development can be" 
'seen; as illustrated by the assigned topic of this session, as an 
appropriate response to shifting student interests a^ki needs. But 
that is only one approach. Faculty development programs must also be 
seen as a res^nsc to shifting faculty interests and needs, to faculty 
as individuals as well as to the faculty as a professional body. Still 
other levels or approaches to be taken into account, beyond faculty 
development in the context of the campus culture or an academic tradition, 
include faculty development as a response tp the^ interests and needs of 
the ge^n^is^^^ocicty or of particular elements within it. 

All of this leadsv easily into a third point, having to do with 

the deeper and more substantial outcomes that ought to be the objectives. 

iff \ , 

of a careful ly conceptualizG^d, multi-dimensional faculty development 
program. The extent to which ^le accomplishments of a faculty development \ 
program can be quantified is the extent to which that program may be 
trivialized. Deep qualitative objectives 4efy quantification^ but remain 
unquestionably important. ; ^ y 

Having stated briefly the\thr^e areas of inquiry^, for this session, 
I will now proceed to work in and t^hrough and around them in a more 
detai led way, * 

The case for faculty developmen^t usually includes the following points: 
faculty need to be prepared ta work with new students in new places, that 
is, with heretofore undcrrepresented elements who can be reached in hereto- 
fore unused locations, l-aculty should be made, acquainted with alterr^itive 
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, modes of teaching and lea^'ning, that is, with computer-assisted instruction, 
with videotapes and other media, with contract learning and the various 
personalized systems \>f instruction. Faculty ought to be more sophisticated 
in their knowledge of the workings of the institution, that is, about 
polijCles, procedures and campus politics. Also, faculty can become much 
more conscious of the end of the learning experience for which teaching - 
is a means, that is, of the competencies students should acquire -as a 

- ■ \ [ 

result of the courses taken. \^ ) 

Behind this case of faculty development is the concern for institutional 

• "A 

Survival. Colleges and universities\ are alarmed by their attriJlj^/5H^ates 

(usually only about 40 percent of a cphort group proceed from freshma\i 

\ • 

through senior year) andi that loss is ijittributed, in part, to inadequate 
advisingvand poor teaching. Schools ar0 equally troubled about student ' 
apathy to the collegiate experience' and the growing jiincer^tainty among . 

parents a$ well as the general public abqut the irtjjportance of college. / 

\\ ■ ' / 

The ''alternatives to college'** theme is be^ir^ orchestrated these days but, 

of course^ to educational traditionalists it sounds like a John Cage com- 
tion. r Then, there is the competition fox funding, pittinfl education 
against other agencies of society, particularly health servicei, ,and the 
probability that allocations to colleges and universities will not increase 
fast enough to cover inflation, let alone allow for the growth or strength- 
ening of existing programs. No wonder that there is interest in faculty 
development programs calculated to increase prodillctivity,- achieve effici- 
encies^and as-sure accountability. 
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^fOne might understandably conclude that the institution's concern for 
survival coupled with the individual faculty member's concern for job 
security would assure "support 'for faculty development programs. But such ;^ 
is not the ca^o. Few colleges or universities have new money for such 
activities and interior reallocations call for sleight-of-hand tricks at 
which most educators are not very good. (It ^should be noted in passing 
fhat some places are designating for faculty improvement about one to thr?^ 
percent .of the instructional budget/y^ Also, younger and older faculty^are 
sensitive to an implied criticism wLich is carried by the notion of faculty 
development. Who's underdeveloped? To be tapped for a development program 
seems to sorte faculty like being a freshman invited into dumbbell English. 
Then there is a feeling among faculty that the true professional will tend 
to his own development. Do lawyers and doctors have development programs? 

Yet, despite these hesitancies, faculty are coming forward to invest i- 
gate possibilities. Many professional soci^eties are promoting ^this movement 
through their committees on teaching. Workshops and conferences are being 

held to encourage faculty to talk about teaching. One rationale is that the 

- \ 

most influential faculty not only do research but they also cicscr^.be it. 
And those descriptions, written and verbal, are intended to inform others 
and elicit comment and criticism. , Perhaps faculty should npt only^each but • 
also talk and write about it; presenting their purposes, themes and hypotheses, 
describing their methodologies, reporting processes *and listing outcomes. 
As with research, the intention woi^ld be to inform as well as benefit from 
th'is exchange with othe^rs. ' 
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Yc4: the hesitation on the part "of faculty makes sense, for reasons 
beyond thu o already stated. Most* of the' ideas being ^liscusscd in con- 
nection with faculty dcvQlopment*j)rogr(|jns are of greater importance to 
the institution .than t^'thc individual >| to administration than to faculty. 

Also, they have more to do. with procedjires thaiy with substdnco. lliey have 

/ 

less to db with lo^^rning and the learner than they do with quantifying and 

categorizing relationship' between teacher and student. Tl^ere- an 

' / ' . . ' " ^ ' ■ ' . 

•understandable hesitatiojj on the part of faculty to collaborate in this. 

kind of development^^ Remember, to equate- faculty development with quanti- 
tative efficiency; is -to trivialis;^; teaching and( learning. That which can 
be quantified in the institution of education is the least rimportdnt part 
of t\ie educational \expericncV. To devise a means for Counting birds tn the 
air is not to understant^ f'lyijfjg. ; . 

.There' are skills to be tatight :and learned, verbal skills,, quantitative 
skills and conceptual skills, ^nd these competencies can" be. related to 
vocations aiul other practicalities of life. There is subject -rpat'ter to be 
transmitted and linformat i on ta bg leaxned. And its significance for citizen 
ship ^n^ the life of social responsibility can usually be demonstrated. But 
when the institution of higher ' education li s properly defined and fuTly 
understood, we mui^t conclude that these activities and \iccomplishments are 
n^t the heart of the enterprise. IVlmt the faculty should encourage in 
students is not only ma*»tery of a body of knowledge but familiarity with 
v^i^ious modes of kriowi^ng; not only ac(|iia inl ance with the ways people learn 
hut ac^cptancy .(H* the Vj)irit of inqui ry. To provoke curiosity and iriquisi- 
livcnt:*!*! so that a person's (jucsti on*, .jrc J'iftecJ to a new Icvfl of 
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- comi)lcxity is an accc ipl i ; Kirty^t^yof the roost bai>ic order. To develop ^ 

" ' - "V/^ - ■ • . . ■ ^ 

faculty skills in ])ursi 1. of th)t jich icvc^munt. is a tjuly important 
•ohjectivo. And it is one that .»>h()uld enlist faculty cooperation for it 
is a yonl th.y is true to. llic1)est tradition of their profession as well 
ai, to thl» hcst obj'etstive of the ii\it itut loii of hi{;her education. 

Of co^^I•^^e it ij> hard to mcniuire ch:ni^;es of that r.ort , but it is not 
impos-siblo. Surely a faculty* member can devise questions to be .^sked of 
students, at th(* beginning ^f a cours<J of study, the answers fo'v/hich. 
would shovy not only* theMbyol of the. student * s"Ya;niliarity with the raw 

• ' ( CI , 

.; da'tum of the sii!)ject 'matter but also the student's capacity for theory, 
for criticism, for relational think'njj. Thc\ie same questions could then 
be asked at the end of the course, with c(;mparisofis nindc to determine the 

ext.-nt to which tho stud. nt has mf^vod ah'Md not only in terms of an ,w(*rs 

« • * " » ■. 

given hut ..qnostions asked. ' . * 

*■ .. ' : :■ • ' ' 

■ The deeper aims, then, are tq eiu'ouraj'e iw the ^.tudcnt a capacity 

• ' *" ^ ■ * 

I'or jL^ood judgment, m\ ability to unt.jnjrie 'uraMblod th()uj;hts, skill in 

•wjrt i n^;. out option*;, weitjliui^i t.hum against cat:h other in order to i'inally 

chi'ose and act. Ml of the institutions of -Ifocicty are etjucat i(;nal insti- 

tutiojis in the sein;e that ibcy all contiibuto; to the realization ()f these 

goals in (ho jKU'soir, but the tolle[^e or univor';ity is rhe' institution in 

society which is consciously committed, a; its first purpose-, to advancing 

these outcomes . 

• f'acult:^' d'.vclopment pr<j^;.r.nrts , tht^n, must help proJ 'ssors tit this 
'l<j<:p h;veJ of |) i of 'v^'i i ona 1 art onip I i shmcnt . This is what it means to 
r' illy fiai k to ba:>i.t s. 



8 „ 
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There is work to be done at oth/r levels, of course, and my emphasis 
on faculty development that is aim/l at something 'more than efficiency 
ox *'proof'* of effectiveness is ncn intend^ to undermine the importance of 
what can be done roiJarding tecUfiicuM^and procedures. 'Ilierc should be 
workshops for entering tcacll^^ on procedures such as preparing lectures 
and other presentations, on evaluation of student achievement, on academic 
advising, on studgiVccharacteristics and the variations in sliudent-faculty 
interaetion. P'aculty should be encouraged to have their lectures, semi- 
nars, and discussions videotaped for their own study. It is a-lso impor- 
tant to familiarize faculty with alternative modes of teaching and learning, 

with Jself-paced instruction, field cyperience, tlie use of media, and credit 

it 

for prior learning. 

Faculty need to know more than th^ do about the problems that le{A^- 
lators and trustees face when money must\)e allocated. How unfair it is to | 
give sponsors and monitors no stated purposes for programs and cours<Js, ^ 
no criteria for measuring accomplishments, no basis for comparative judg- 
liVents whe^, by the nature of their responsibility, legislators and boards 
must make comparative judgments. I'aculty will be evaluated by their 
peers, by students, by external agencies, by the ^-onstitucncy of aq cduca- 
tional institution. Faculty will either participate in detei'mining proce- 
^dures for assessment or the riecessary norms and moajns will be' dettSirmfned 
elsewhere. . / y - 

Nor wi ll thcscjj mat tets go away simply because a legislator loaves office 
<jr whon|t.hfjre is a change i \'aiiipus administration. l-aci\lly w1lt^tllillk so 
arc; engaging m comforting but damaging self-deception. Aii^iJ wof)'t do to 
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,insisL that faculty be held accountable only to the jud'gmfi^its of their 
professional peers. Clients and patien^ participate in the judgment of 

lawyers' and doctors. Indeed, thersC professionals are more and more account- 

ff 

able td"' public policy. And this is /s it should be since most of the 

J 

important issues in their work, as/wt,th those of academic professionals, 
have more to do with ethics and luorality, with philosophy and theology, 
with sociology, psychology and politics yian With technical or scientific 
judgments. . ' ^ - 

More a^t tent ion needs to be given to the deeper levels of faculty devel- 
opment precisely becarse so many of the issues arc not procedural but sub- 
stantive. |^on.^ider, for example, how important it is for faculty 'to' be 
exemplars of the best values of fhq educated person. Faculty probably teach 
u\ost' through what they do and are, certainly more than by what they tirfy. 

s 

Telling a student to read is not nearly as persuasive- as showing the student 
in terms of one's, own attitudes and actions, the power, beauty and useful- . 
ness* of a life infoi-mc^d *by bpoklj and reading. 

It was popular not lortg ago to argue thay a professional 's service 
is distinct and separate from his or her personal characteristics. To be 
suru, we care more about what the surgeon dues in the operating rdom than 
what, he did the night bL'l*o>e. But to stop with that distinction is sim- 
plistic. What the doctor is personally wi'll affeot his professipnal skil|s. 
What the ^psychotherapist e,yperie^nces^n his own life will influence his \ 
advice, Likfwise, the teacher's* life affects his tea(:hing--and his students 
For studonts^are watching, listening; not only to* the subject matter of « 
the course but to the o)(:ample of the prof essi^-- the one who professes. 



• Interest has revived these days in the < lucation of the whole person. * 
Wc are being rcmLM<led that body, mind and emotions all figure in the 
learning exp^j^enco. Hence tlie return of aru^tion to the rol^^f 
imagination and to mind-body iul^^ogration. Interest in the student as 
a person ought to be balanced by im'cK^t in ihi^ professor as a person. 
Ihe awarenes^s th*at students h^urn in many ways and places, in vlubs, 
games, and cotf^c hii/ises, as^^we^aS in classrouns, must 1)0 balanced by 
•.the realization that students- learn from i'aculty in various ways---from 
the mentor who is a teacher and a ptM'son, from the' one whose p'M^nal 
life affects Jris professional life. 

' It is a worthy goal, then,' to encoura^^e faculty to tinboci^ tlio values 
of education, to be^ole models of the etjucated p?;r:/)n. li,. faculty 

/ ■ ■ : 

sense, as they should, tiiaL the institution of higher (^hication has «Uways 

'' ■ . /> 

• (Might to stand siig'iitly a[)art from suriety, to he in some special xw^xawq 
a tenter of i J»d'Jpc;iJl^elU tliinlinJ, a plarc Iia rac ( i r i .'»*d by cieatb^ty and 
irit'u'ism, let f.lieln al.ju f now or \y: reminded in 'a tiny? vJicn th^ j)n:ssures 
to'brcomc mere 'functionarit^s and tiwe -servers are great that they are pro- 
.fe';sionals who as individuals showld embody that whii'h th(?y espouse for y 
the in-sti'tut ion and that which they wiuild (MU'^MiVage in students, that is, 
the attitude of cu^riosity and inquis i t i.veness , th(; capacity for p(vr>[)ect ivo, 
and compassiH^n, the al)ility to think relation illy and tontextu: 

Facufty urc not Ikm ks, In'it proF(»ssionals. In tlie art and craft 
'if ti.'^icfiifig #id le.i n(ng, tlicy are aut !um' i I les . And t lie dignityaiul sig- 
rll^^<an((; this pj<jle;riM;n Jiould mean » ncnigli lo tlwun that llicy strive^ to 
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embody its best qualities in their own '"lives. This is a, goal of ^iculty : 
development. , ' ' -^v ' 

The Lilly Endowment is expressing interest in-'qualitai^^e faculty 
development by supporting efforts to' update faculty skills in subjec^- ^. 
matter specializations and by educating faculty in ways *to incrdas^e. loach*- 
ing effectiveness. Faculty from liberal arts colleges are going to-major 
universities to learn about the latest developments in their disciplines 
and they are getting together with qther faculty to discuss how best to 
teach .what they have learned. The Danforth Foundation * is cooperating With 
various colleges and universities in establishing centers for telaching and 
Learning. Some of these programs will be '"centering" on the improvomonf of 
the graduate oxpericnco for persons who are preparing for teaching, with 
Special emphasis ori the Teaching Assistant's situation. Others will con- ^ 
centrate on the needs of certain learners; such as the so-called nontra- 
^itional student, and will work with faculty to increase their effectiveness/ 
.with those learners. Another program will examine the significance fpr 
faculty of the current interest shown by many students in professional 

r 

training, vocationalism or career education.-- Can the traditions of 
liberal learning be reconciled witiv the preprofessionalism of students in 
liberal arts colleges? Ot^oE centers wyi concentrate on the mid-career r 
problems and interests of faculty, noting pspecialiy the. shifts in ori en - 
tation and prospects' for career alternatives^ .Underlying a Ul ofv these • 
a^ j^i vi tiea will be a concern for assumptions,, attitudes, purposes, values. 
I he movement in the centers wi"tl be from the *'how to** questions and answer,s 
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to. those dearing\v)^ith »'why'' and "so what?" Thfese are efforts to help 
faculty exemplify liberal, humane learning. ^ . 



Itere <*is ranothoi' area of concentration for faculty ^development, again 
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at that' deep^'r^le^l of importance. Faculty ought to assume leadership in 

. . ^ . ■ ■ . • • 

helping to achieve a unify^.ng social philosophy for this nation. More 
accurately, the challenge^ now is to establish ai\ educational rationale. 



plus curriculum and governanceT^tjTat will be appropriate , for the situati 



on 



intc^JRfhich we seem to be moving in this countscjr >Qd thr^oughout the world. 

. . Analysts of conditions (Toynbee, Heilbrpnerj_^pre4i\t , that within P 

thei next 20 years America will experience authoritarian government, a' 

■ ■ ■ ' * \ ' ' 

reduced standard of living and the /containment of personal flij^eiedoTnx^ Also, 

the need to -conserve natural resources and cope with the world's <^popula]Lion 

growth will necessitate a reduction of at least ,10 percent in oiir standard^ 

of living. America is now consuming 30 to 40. percent^f the world's 

natural resources. We eat five/;t^jnes^^£^ as the body can assim- 

i^late. The requirera^ts of human survival\)n this globe will not only 

mahdate limitations and controls but, additionally, will necessitate a 

rechwLefrxation pf this nation's assumptions and values.^, j • 

The home and church, media *^and education plus other ins?ituti^pns and 

agencies will be enlisted to educate our citr^enry for this radically dif- 

ferent future. But in our colleges and universities there are 600,000 

faculty who constitute a special resource. Without claiming that t^xfey are 

the most creative persons (thjcy are not) , it is fair to assert that they 

arc the best-educated cadro bP leaders in the nation and that* they could 



be crucial in bringing people t:o understand the changes, perils and 

- ,■ . 

prosi^ects of the next fejv decades. ^ . * 

It s^'eems Evident thait rampant individual i§^]^^o cherished in America 
is one emphasis that will -iia^ve to be altered. Als^ th^ limits of pluralism 
and diversity will have to be set. There will be reasons to reexamine 
notions of community knd explore the satisfactions of share^^^^^^perience.' iV. 
Faculty should be encouraged to bring their competencies to b^ar on these 
prospects^ with special .at'tent ion to the significance of such changes for 
the curriculum. For examfjle, individually-patterned courses of study are- 
now popular. Individual learning contracts are often a tacit acknowledgment 
that the general education program has lost whatever coherence it ever had 
and is nothing more than course and FTE trade-offs between faculty interest 
grbu]^ There hasn't been a definitive ayid widely influential 'movement in 
'general educatipn since Columbia's prograjn-in 1919, The Harvard ''.Redbobk'* 
(1945) was the last major attempt to explain an4 persuade, albeit a failure 
at that university. • If in fact the United States is approaching a time wh^n 
our people will of necessity liVe closer together, with greater interde-' 
pendency, when the measured or controlled response will be required, it 
is time for faculty to evaluate pi^esent curi-iculum offerings to determine 
whether they are still appropriate or whether they .have become^^sentially 
dysfunctional in t,erms of preparing people fof that future. ^^M^y aspects^ 
of the curriculum, obviously, are out of phase not only with future pros- 
peckts but current realities. 
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It must be granted that mostX^aculty arej^il 1^-organized and poorly 
disposed for this endeavor. They weVe trained andr socialized in the *50's 

. • ■ • ■ \ ■ . ■ ■ . - ^ 

^ and '60*s when emphasis was on individual growth and institutional 
expansion. The profession's values as we\l^ as those of the sponsors 
featured expanded budgets, more 'land and bu\ldings, higher enrollments, 
satellite campuses--all the values and feature^s that we have comb tOi 
identify with the complex university. Faculty nought degrees, awards, 
resea^x5h and publication, plu^v special "^assignments likely to s^et each 
* pc/spn apart . Can such popple be changed? Rather \than conclude^h^ 
)thing cian be done, -it better t^o see ideational rearienta'tian as a 
challenge to faculty development. 



Ag^^, can it happen? Is it realistic to try? Yes\ both 



the 



N^b jectives stated earl ier--faculty as exemplars of tKe* ediadational ideal 



and faculty as leaders'^in defining the social phi losophy^--are deep in the 



academic trad4^tion. The^pro'fession at its best, as stated earlier, has 



always insisted t4jat an educational institution serves society b^t 



when 



It is a center of critical and creatirve th4nking. And faculty have repeat- 



edly accepted t^e challenges of society regarding new tasks. The Land 
GranA: colleges and their faculties have historically worked with students, 
most from rural areas, who often lacked requisite skills. Urban uni vers i- 
ties and their facultie-s (such as CCNY) have for decades grappled with the 
challenge of ethn^ic diversity. ^ 

Tn one sense, then, the task is less faculty development and more 
noari)* faculty renewal. Faculty should be asked to take up again those 
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task$: and responsibilities to which they have traditionally laid claim. 
•Faculty can be developed by being renewed. 

The administrative or institutional perspective on deVe^pment 
programs, I h^ve argued, defines success as the achievement of greater 
faculty productivity, as the ability of faculty to teach students so 
th^t thein learning can b^ evalualjed by competency measures, as sk^ll 

': ■ ■ ' ' ' i r 

in holding stddents in the institution so as to reduce attrition rates, 

as improved faculty u^^'^^bf^ai^itips by nigl\t or in off-seasons, and sp o^. 

Yet the Ibest adi!fiini?tra^rs recognize that individual development ^ 

"^may be primary to or be pf equal importance with those institutional goa'^fs. 

That is, unless facility get in touch with themselves, they will not relate 

effectively to studients. Until faculty have a sense of personal weU-b|dng, 

■I ■ ' ■ ' 

scciujg l:Fw?mselves as valued and important, they cannot contribujte m^^h^to 

' ^ ^''^ ' ' 

the achievement of institutionai^wel 1-being. k y!/ 



itf contributioiiAof ■ 



It is this latter thrust that is the present? pont:ributioV)of 
Structuralist-developmental theory, i.e., that the educational community we 
;Seek, which can ofnly properly be a community of individuals,, wil 1 not be 
realized lantil strength in individuality jis achieved. But with that 
emphasis comes ^ problem. Because of humankind's endless fascination 
with the self, Je may never get beyond sblf-exploratiotr-an^ into a serious 

si 

investigation of the contributions and requirements of true community. 
Typically, community is understood from the point of view of the *inclin- 
ations hnd conveniences of the self.. Community exists for self-fulfillment. 
Self-fu],fillmont is not ^co^ceived as fideliX^ to the claims of community. 



Clearly we- need more than the psychological-develop^mental approach 

which deals mainly with the strengthening of the individual, even as we 

need more than the administrative-bureaucratic approach which measures / , > 

developmen^by institutional criteria. 

?exl\ap^ there are administrators or faculty here who can help us 
f ' ■ • • 

move bejl'ond our substtintial complaints and our spirit of complaining about 

existing faculty development programs and towai^^d the achieyemei|its^ adequate 

theory, comprehensive approaches, and motivating purposes. 'ThjLt would 

really be ^ interesting development! 
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